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LECTORS—unless you wish to wander for another generation in the 
iD wilderness, vote for neither of our political parties. Your one great 
right, and your one great moral necessity, is liberty—liberty to possess 
and direct your own selves, liberty to choose your own fashion of life, 
liberty to make your own happiness or your own unhappiness, and none of 
our present political parties have any desire or intention to give you such 
liberty. What they all, with the exception of some few individuals, wish 
to do, is to magnify their office as politicians, to make of themselves a sort 
of muddy fountain, from which the fulfilment of all your daily wants is to 
flow, to treat you as children, to keep you in perpetual dependence upon 
themselves. They cach come, offering you innumerable gifts and services, 
and in order to present you with these gifts and services, they take into 
their own hands and management—under the name of rates and taxes—a 
large part both of your own property and the property of your fellow- 
citizens. Such a system is quite fatal to true happiness and true progress. 
Your own property can be far more prudently and efficiently spent by 
yourselves, according to your own judgment, than by official gentlemen 
undertaking to act for you; whilst the compulsory taking of the property 
of others, who may be richer than yourselves, and the spending-of it in 
your so-called interest, injures you far more deeply even than the taking 
and spending of your own property. It 1s easy to understand why it should 
be so. This compulsory taking of the property of the richer citizen is the 
clittering bait which is used by politicians of every party in their pursuit 
of place and power; with the first result of setting you all by the ears, of 
dividing you into unmeaning political factions, recklessly struggling with 
each other; and with the second result of getting for themselves out of 
your foolish contests the place and power on which their own hearts are 


sect. If it were your own property alone that the politician and the officials 


took from you and spent in their own fashion, far less harm would be done, 
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for you would quickly see the folly of the whole thing and refuse to allow 
this interference with your affairs; but you are blinded by the cunningly 
arranged prospect of making the richer people serve your interests, and 
therefore for the sake of coercing them you accept coercion for yourselves. 
Never in the history of this world were free men tempted to strike a more 
unprofitable bargain. For the sake of getting certain compulsory contri- 
butions from the rich-—-which, please to remember, it is not right or fair to 
take, for neither the richest man nor the poorest man ought to be compelled 
against his own consent to give one penny to others—you allow these 
politicians to take charge of your lives, to build up their huge, clumsy, 
extravagant, mismanaged, and oppressive systems—over which you have 
not the slightest real control—to pass every kind of restricting and interfer- 
ing law, while, as regards themselves, they have all the fun of a faction 
fight, and the satisfaction of establishing great offices and great salaries for 
a select part of their own number. Do you not see how fatal a mistake you 
are making ; do you not see that in giving up liberty and self-direction, and 


in placing yourselves in subjection to oppressive systems—whether they are 





paid for or partly paid for by others, what does it matter ?—you are like 
the man who gained the whole world, but lost his own soul? What did it 
profit him, and what shall it profit you ? 

1 call upon you then to organise liberty and all her works. Accept 
loyally and faithfully the doctrine that each person must control and direct 
his or her own life, and that it must not be controlled and directed by other 
persons applying their own personal ideas in the form of coercive laws, and 
so placing the whole race in bondage to themselves. Cast out of your 
mind the belief that you are wise enough or good enough to govern others ; 
cast out of your mind the desire to be meddlesome, to rule your neighbour's 
life as if it were your own. Believe that no evil is conquered by force. 
When attacked by force it disappears for the moment, only to reappear in 
some new form; for no force can touch the sources in human nature from 
which every evil springs. Believe that no want in your lives can be truly 
fulfilled by force; both because no universal system, founded on force, and 
managed by officials, can ever satisfy your own personal beliefs and aspira- 
tions—until indeed you sink so low, as to lose all beliefs and aspirations of 
your own; and again because every want expresses an imperfection in our 
nature, which can only be cured by our own efforts, not by external 
machinery. Break down the growing system of thinking and acting for 
each other; get rid of the official with his red-tape and his intricate net- 
work of regulations, the spy, the informer, the inspector, whose work, so 
far as it is useful, you can do better for yourselves by means of your own 
voluntary organisations, and all the machinery for punishing men and 
women for those many imaginary crimes which our ever busy law-makers 


of to-day love to write down on their statute-books. Humanize and 


sim] lify your criminal law. bring it under tiie domain of common-sense and 
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kind sense. Don’t believe in severe punishments; abolish useless cruelties 
like capital punishment. Sweep out of the domain of law all moral offences, 
all acts of foolishness, drunkenness, gambling, vices of any kind, all that 1s 
not real crime, or in other words, invasion of another man’s liberty.  Inter- 
fere forcibly with no man, however much you disapprove of his conduct, 
unless he first actively and directly aggresses by neans of fraud or violence 
upon his neighbour. Use the fist of the law simply against the rogue, the 
thief, the murderer; use it simply to protect the person and the property of 
each, for this is to defend the self-possession, the self-direction of each; but 
do not use it—under any plea whatever—to force upon one man either the moral 
ideas or the material interests of another man. Remember that as regards 
matters of education, matters affecting capital and labour, matters affecting 
the hours of employment, matters affecting the larger part of sanitation or 
public health, matters of amusement, matters of religion, of temperance, of 
morality, of sexual relations, you have no right to use force in any shape or 
kind to each other. There is no charter or commission to be found 
throughout the whole world under which man may coerce his fellow-man in 
any of such matters. Your own self you shal] rule and coerce; but you shall 
rule and coerce the self of no other man. Use reason, discussion, example ; 
have faith in moral forces; practise sympathy and friendliness with each 
other; learn to co-operate voluntarily—there is no school in which you can 
learn so well as in the splendid school of voluntaryism or liberty; but 
abandon and tread underfoot the idea that you have any right to take the 
life of your brother out of his own hands, to deprive him of liis own self- 
euidance, and to replace it with guidance of your own. 

Do not be induced by the politicians to attack or weaken private 
property. All so-called nationalisations of property are mere foolishness, 
the dreams of untrained impulsive brains that do not realise the future 
which they are creating. It is by private property alone that the race 
can work out its redemption. Unfortunately at this moment. private 
property is the great bribery-fund into which politicians of both parties dip 
their sticky hands, in order to form parties which will be dependent upon 
themselves and their gifts: and a modern politician would be as helpless, 
as a burglar left without his tools, if he could not generously give away 
the property of other persons. But it is this giving away which establishes 
the people’s bondage. It is not difficult to see if you once consent to make 
either Parliaments or County Councils or Municipalities great holders of 
power, great possessors of property, great distributors of patronage, that 
then you will establish for ever amongst us these unblessed political factions, 
struggling for the management of the common fund; that you will retain the 
politician forever amongst usasa person of importance and even necessity, who 
will be, as ever happens in all corrupt bargains, both your tooland your master 


—your tool, because he looks for his own special advantage from you; your 


master, because you look for your own special advantage from him. But why 
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seek for special advantages ; why make corrupt bargains; why have tools and 
masters? Our true end in life is of a wholly different character. It is to 
break this yoke of dependence on each other, to turn the politician into a 
nobody, to dissolve. our self-seeking political factions, to have no great 
public matter, over’ which we are obliged to be always quarrelling, in 
regard to which we must always live either compelling or compelled, 
but instead to become free, each of us, to live our own lives in 
our own fashion, self-directing and_ self-sustained, free to give the 
whole of our energies to those various matters of our own choosing for 
which our energies are specially fitted. Work only for making life freer. 
For the sake of this end, make the acquisition of land easier by simplifying 
all legal arrangements, by cutting off the owner’s exaggerated power of 
leaving it to many persons in succession, of granting leases long beyond the 
term of his own life. Let your object be to make buying and selling and 
trade of every kind as easy and simple as it can be made. Sweep away 
every unnecessary complication. Contract the lawyer’s sphere of activity. 
Burn nine-tenths of your statute-books. Kkeduce legal arrangements not 
only to their very simplest form, but clothe that simplest form in the 
simplest words. Be it land or any other form of property, let it belong 
absolutely and completely to the owner, so that he, and his children, or the 
heir that he names, may have the fullest benefit and the greatest happiness 
from it. As the clear-sighted can see, private property alone offers 
sufficient inducement to energy and industry. Its rewards have transformed 
the world, and will far more completely transform it. It 1s true that we are 
still sharply divided into poor and rich; but this division is only for a 
moment—only during the first phases of great industrial production, and in 
the end will be almost completely effaced by the action of the peaceful 
forces that are at work in socicty. As the joint stock or co-operative 
principle spreads; as the faculty of business management improves; as 
workmen decide to invest their savings in productive works instead of in 
vreat war-funds directed against capital ; as they see more and more clearly 
the prizes to be gained through peaceful application of their savings, and 
thus greater inducement to save is placed before them; as, under the influence 
of liberty, energy increases, enterprise increases, friendliness between labour 
and capital increases, new arrangements between labour and capital spring 
up, and our burdens, imposed upon ourselves by our own stupidity, drop off 
from our shoulders, making life easier and labour more productive,— 
as all these peaceful tendencies go on gathering force, private property will 
certainly, though gradually, pass from the hands of the least deserving to 
the hands of the most deserving. The future of labour is assured, if only 
force, and the mistakes of force, can be kept out of the world. Lastly, re- 


member that private property is inseparably bound up with liberty, since 
if a man has not the fullest right to acquire all that he can acquire in the 
free markets of the world, then he has not really the full possession and 
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direction of his own faculties. Every restriction placed upon the acquisition 
or enjoyment of private property is a restriction placed upon human 
faculties; it is so much taken from the reward of the toiler ; it is the tying 
up of so many fingers or of a limb of all who labour; it is a caprice, and a 
stupid caprice, on the part of those who govern; it 1s a step towards that 
state of universal confusion in which no man who labours knows the exact 
nature or amount of the return to be hoped for from his labour. 

Accept Free trade in all things. Free trade is the inalienable right of 
every man to do the best that he can for himself. No so-called govern- 
ments have the right to withhold it from any of us. Let every man compete 
in any work, with hands or brain, as he likes, with his fellow-man. It is 
his perfect right; and out of these perfect rights of the individual grows 
public prosperity. Do away with every monopoly established by law. 
Allow every man—so far as the law is concerned—to occupy himself as he 
will; to enter into every profession and every trade. You have no right 
to build up any fancied barrier of your own, and to tell this or that man 
that he shall not employ his faculties in such a manner as he pleases; you 
have no right to tell his fellow-men that they shall not avail themselves if 
they please of the use of his faculties. Distrust all jargon about qualifica- 
tions, registrations, and the protection of the ignorant by means of 
restrictions placed upon the incompetent. In matters affecting ourselves, 
we must all be left to judge unrestrainedly for ourselves ; both because it 1s 
our right to judge freely, and because only so can ignorance ever Cease to 
be ignorance. Destroy, therefore, all that stands in the way of our serving 
each other in our own way, of our exchanging the use of our faculties with 
each other. I*ree trade, in its fullest sense, is what we need, if itis to be the 
industrious who are to possess the earth and the fulness of it. Under every 
form of protection and restriction, it is the managers, the holders of power, 
the buyers of men, who reap the larger harvest ; undera system of pure free 
trade, it must be at last the patient and resolute worker. but remember, there 
is no real free trade where a system of compulsory rates and taxes exists. 
There is no free trade—worthy of the name —1if part ofa man’s profits can be 
taken from him, or if his earnings can be Jaid hold of by others, stronger 
than himself. Remember that compulsory rates and taxes are pot only un- 
justifiable morally—because they are cxactions, taken from us by an 
exercise of force to which we do not assent, for purposes to which we do 
not assent—that they not only lead to the most varied forms of corruption 
—some vesry coarse, some very subtle in their nature—to infernal unending 
entanglements of political ambition and sclf-secking, that they not only 
are the outward sign and symbol of man’s untrue ownership of man, but 
that in themselves they are not necessary. Do you believe that you—who 


by the way think yourselves good cnough to undertake to make laws and 





govern others—are so wholly weak and purposeless that you cannot gradually 


be induced to do what is right and wise and fair, without being coerced by 
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others; without the eternal cracking of an official whip over the shoulders 
of yourself and your neighbours? Why what miserable stick-in-the-mud 
kind of a faith is this? Were then those timid slaves right after all, who 
declared that it was best to cling to slavery, and that they might perhaps 
lose their yams and their molasses, if they allowed themselves to be tempted 
into freedom? Are we, as they, simply to be guided by the creed of what is 
most convenient, most comfortable for the moment ? Shall we not rather 
put faith in the higher part of our own natures, and believe that we have 
sufficient manhood in us to discharge our public duties far more perfectly 
under voluntaryism than we do at present under coercion? In truth, a 
compulsory duty is a contradiction in terms; for duty is under the guardian- 
ship of conscience, and conscience takes no part in what we are compelled 
to do. 

Sweep away then the whole inisleading system of public compulsory 
payments. Make this country the cheapest country in the world for a man 
to live in. That is the one true service you can do for everybody, espe- 
cially for those to whom life is hardest. Make it, as far as trade goes, the 
central market and storehouse of the world. Make it the home of the most 
daring enterprise, the most successful production, the most fruitful inven- 
tion. Reject every fetter that cramps any part of human energies. And 
as you get rid of compulsory taxes, so also get rid of public debt. It is 
just as shameful and hurtful as private debt. In order to abolish it for 
ever, sell some public property, mortgage other public property, and raise, 
with true public spirit, great voluntary contributions. Let us be ready, 
rich and poor, to subscribe twenty per cent. of our incomes for one year to 
attain this great object. Grant pensions to no one, rich or poor. Pay 
every public official, be he king, royal duke, minister, or peasant, 
by the year; and at the end of the year be free to continue or 
discontinue his services. Don’t have any great vested interests. Don’t pay 
as at present several millions a year in pensions. Don’t bind yourselves 
to anybody, or to anything; keep yourselves free; and above all, don’t 
pledge in any way a future that does not belong to- you, but belongs to 
those who will succeed you. So to pledge the future that belongs to your 
successors is a grave crime. Possess your own selves more and more, day by 
day, and trouble little about others. Don’t listen to demagogues, or violent 
party speakers, who inflame your passions against large classes of your 
countrymen. Cultivate the wise belief that every class is good and 
that every class is bad; distrust anybody and everybody, who, like a 
fisherman tricking out his gaudy baits, tries to profit by your weaknesses, 
who is a‘ downhill” sort of man, speaking simply to please you and flatter 
you, who is always in agreement with your favourite opinions, who wishes 
to take your interests into his own hands, who promises you an earthly 


paradise in return for your votes and faithful party service. Paradise never 


has been won and never will be won by processes of making speeches, 
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organising voters, and dropping ballot papers into ballot boxes. Paradise 
depends upon the qualities that we can develop in ourselves, and these 
qualities depend upon daily practice in the school of free voluntaryism, 
upon daily free efforts to reconstruct every faulty bit of our lives. 
Is it probable, is it possible, is it reasonable to believe, that, having 
delegated to certain politicians—men, weak and ignorant as your- 
selves, and about whom you generally know little or nothing—the 
charge of your affairs, and having sent them up to Westminster 
to preside in your name over the management of this troublesome 
world and over the making of your fortunes, you may now sit quietly at 
home and wash your hands of all further trouble—until at all events 
some five or six years have come and gone, and you are again invited to 
play a part in the next great farce, that we call the next election? Can 
you believe in this transforming, this magical power of universal restric- 
tions, state doles, tax-supported machinery, and a few hundreds of men 
talking and gesticulating up at Westminster? Can you believe in such 
fairy tales of politics, in such wonders of a new priestcraft ? I leave it to 
be judged by your own common-sense, simply asking you, if you have ever 
known anything of real value, which has dropped into human hands and 
mouths after this fashion ? Does not every truly great thing only come to 
us after labour and sorrow of our own, which we must bear for ourselves, 
and which no other man can bear for us? Is it not ourselves alone 
who, as free men and free women, must work out the cure of every evil. 
bit by bit, line upon line, here a little and there a little, we must mect in 
our friendly, voluntary groups, by personal effort and experiment 
reconstruct all the faulty circumstances of life. No violence, no coercion, 
no taking from others, no universal systems, no rigid pedantic rules, no 
violent unmeaning factions, no spoils of office, no submission to purblind 
and fallible leaders; but cverywhere free effort, taking the many 
forms which flow from many-sided human thought and many-sided human 
desire. There is no nobler work, inviting the energies of men and women, 
than the reconstruction of our social weak places through free effort. The 
taking of such work into their hands would transform the character of rich 
and poor. It would give meaning and worthiness to the lives of the rich ; 
it would give new happiness, new refinement, new intellectual expansion, 
to the lives of the poor. but if we are thus to reconstruct our social world, 
we must learn trom liberty, and fit ourselves bothin temper and in practical 
capacity to deal with the matters of everyday life. In temper we must culti- 
vate the widest tolerance, for until we are willing to allow each man to build 
up his own scheme of right and wrong, to discover for himself his own 
happiness and unhappiness, until we are content to leave all that is good and 
all that is bad to be tried together in the great arena of reason and discus- 


sion, until we disdain to secure any victory for ourselves or our opinions 


by the use of force, we shall not understand what Liberty ts, or be possessed 
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by her spirit; and in everyday life, until we have formed the habit of 
supplying every want that arises, want of education, want of the means of 
mental improvement, want of better houses and buildings, want of land, want 
of better sanitary conditions, and want of all that makes greater safety, 
greater comfort and more pleasurable existence, both by acting individually 
on our own behalf—thus helping our neighbour by the example of our own 





bettered life—and again by acting together in free voluntary groups—I say, 
until we thus take each matter practically in hand, as it arises at our doors, 
dealing with it at our own cost and with our own labour, we shall not ever 
discover for ourselves or be able to shew to others, how splendid are the 
forces that men have in themselves, when they once abandon the ideas 


of coercion and central machineries, and trust to direct personal effort. 


AUBERON HERBERT. 
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THE ETHICS OF CRITICISM—A CONVERSATION. 


Scene: A Strupy; MAuRICE LYING ALONG A SOFA, ARTHUR SITTING IN AN 


ARM-CHAIR BEFORE THE FIRE. 


Arthuy (handing Maurice an open box of cigarettes). Well, have you 
been doing anything lately ° 

Maurice. | have been feeling my way towards a little criticism, but it 
hasn’t come very easy. 

Arthur. Why not? I should have thought that by this time criticism 
would flow from you as naturally as ottar of roses from the otter. Don’t 
vet angry. It isn’t my joke: | am not a new humourist: only the other 
day I was weak cnough to read a comic sixpenny magazine. 

Maurice. Well .. . criticism is never easy, though the new humour ts. 

Arthur. You make one think of Victor Hugo’s reply to the maire de 
province who asked him if writing verse wasn’t excruciatingly difficult. 
‘‘Mon Dieu, Monsieur, c’est tres facile, ou bien c’est impossible.” If you 
say you find criticism hard to do, that may not mean that it is hard in 
itself. Excuse me 





I don’t want to seem rude. 

Maurice. Criticism, to the best critic that ever lived, is no more easy 
than writing good verse was to Hugo, in spite of a stupid thing which 
he probably never said, for | remember secing it ascribed to him 


in the Figavo ten or fifteen years ago. Good criticism, like good verse, is 





in the main an affair of passion—and passion is not to be turned on at 
will. 

Arthur. An affair of passion? I don’t think I quite understand 
you.... 

Maurice. Why, what is your idea of criticism ? 

Arthur. Yhat it should be appreciative above all things. Of course 
I know that the old dogmatic school—‘‘come up, you boy, and be 
rapped across the knuckles because you haven't done your lesson properly ” 
—is a thing as extinct as the dodo. A brunetiére in a /eevae des Deux Mondes 
is like a fossil monster in an old red sandstone stratum. And as for the 





<nglish brunetiéres 
Maurice. Don’t speak of them so near dinner-time. Yes, of course, 
criticism is appreciation. but why and how ? 
Arthur. Ah, don’t ask me to be a critic. Chacun son métiey: answer 
your own question, if you can. Or rather, answer mine. What has 


criticism to do with passion, and what has passion to do with criticism ? 


Maurice. Instead of answering questions, | might go on propounding them 
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for ever. What is passion itself? Analyse it, reduce it to its last expres- 
sion, and you will find that passion is simply the longing to get out of our 
own identity, and to fuse it in the identity of some other person or thing, 
human or ideal. For example: love is passion, faith passion, ambition 





passion—and in the same way, criticism is passion too. 

Arthuy. You are cloudy. The smoke of your cigarette (which you 
have meanwhile allowed to go out) has passed into your talk, and enveloped 
it in a mist which though beautiful, is a little confusing. What I take 
you to mean is that the critic should try to merge his own identity in that 
of the criticee 2? I coin words, you will observe, with a fine frenzy worthy 
of the new criticism itself. 

Maurice. Yes, it is all a question of “merging”. ... What is it 
Bourget says? ‘In writing history as in criticising art, sympathy is the 
vreat thing ’—or words to that effect. 

Arthuy. And why won’t “sympathy” do you for a motto? Why 
must you drag in so big a word as * passion ”’ ? 

Maurice. Because * sympathy” (to express the methods and results 
of the great criticism, the criticism of the future, or perhaps I ought to say 
the criticism of my own dreams) is really not enough. — After all, passion is 
only sympathy carried to its highest expression. 

Arthur. Well, I grant you as much ‘ passion” as you like. But 
now show me how you are going to work it up and to pour it out. 
say a new Irench ‘stylist’, or a new English 





You have your subject 
poct : how will you manage in order to become sufficiently impassioned ? 
Maurice. If you are anxious, I will describe the operation. You shall 
know—and I for once will have an opportunity of describing—what | 
regard as criticism conducted on purely perfect lines. In practice, the 
thing is impossible ; as a subject of conversation, it may serve. First of 
all, you must divest yourself of all preconceived ideas: for people as ignorant 
as you and I, that is easy. To be intelligently ignorant is one of the 
most excellent of mental states, and you know that ignorance and intelligence 
frequently go together. You must not propose to yourself to “ place” your 
writer, or Compare or contrast him, or estimate him or sum him up; that 
| consider a regrettable survival of the old dogmatic, didactic order of things 
critical, when authors were assigned so many good or bad marks, one against 
the other, as though (as you suggested a little while ago) they were school- 
boys ina class, and the critic an usher with a rod. What does it matter-— 
what can it matter—whether one writer 1s better or worse than another ? 
What does the reader want, when you put before hima genius or a talent of 
which he knows nothing, or knows little? Surely not that you should tell 
him: ** This is a piece of salmon, and this a haunch of venison, and this 
again only a woodcock; and of course salmon by the side of venison can 


hardly be deemed a plat de résistance, while as for woodcock, that is the 


veriest trifle’. . . . No,if he is sensible, what he wants is a good 
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taste of the woodcock, or the salmon, or the venison, and he also expects 
you to give him abundance of nice sauce. 

Arthur. Ah, you mean that your author should be represented by 
well-chosen citations. 

Maurice. ‘* Citations!” Good Heavens, what a barbarian you are! 
Citations should be nothing more than the table-salt, of which you take a pinch. 
A word here, a line there, where it may seem absolutely indispensable, but 
actually to cut out paragraphs or passages—specimen bricks—mon cher, vous 
n'y pensez pas! Theessence of criticism is interpretation ; you must interpret 
a talent, not chop it up into chunks like a butcher at a stall. No, no; 
no citations; it is the spirit of your writer that you must render, 
not his mere words, and in order to do that you must begin by creeping 
into the very core of his spirit, so as to impregnate yourself with it, 
and then radiate it upon your readers. You must be like the ‘* marvellous 
sage’ of whom Baudelaire talks in a letter to Sainte-Beuve: ‘* Assis dans 
une tulipe d’or, et dont la voix parlait aux importuns avec le retentissement 
d’une trompette”’. 

Arthuy. Pretty, but in the present case, perhaps, not very precise. 
“It’s pretty, but is it art?” Possibly I shall perceive what you are 
driving at if you will condescend to explain a little further. 

Maurice. Then please don’t interrupt. I was saying that, given 
your genius or your talent, you must first of all strive to penetrate to 
the heart of it, forgetting entirely all else. Get to the inside, and leave the 
outside to those who are no critics. Once inside, you cease to be yourself— 
that is, supposing you have a self to begin with, which in the present day 
isn’t at all necessary, being a very limited, fanatical, and unsatisfactory 
thing—and you become, to as great a degree as possible, the very self of 
your subject, whatever that subject be. With his eyes you must sce, with 
his nerves feel, with his mind think. For example, just now we mentioned 
Baudelaire. An interesting being, surely: interesting in his curdled 
hardness, his brooding narrowness, and frigid perversion. Interesting, 
too, because of the very fineness of edge that turned so carly. You 
know what a friend of his said of him? ‘ Baudelaire ¢ctait une ame 
trés délicate, trés fine, originale et tendre, qui s'est félée au premier 
choc de la vie.” It is something to be inside a soul that is at once tender, 
original, delicate and the rest of it, and here we are in that coign of 
vantage. Humanity and the world at once take on a different aspect. 
We were born of elderly parents, and from as far back as we can 
remember, were a nervous, thoughtful, singular child. We are full of 
unhealthy and even ignoble impulses, which we can, and do, analyse 
to extinction, but which we can hardly help or check. [ull also” of 
generous impulses, and of admiration for big people and beautiful things; full 


of desires to be good ourself, and fine and great and straight, which desires, 


unfortunately, though strong, are somewhat inconsistent and brief 














erase 
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Above all, we have a nervous system which vibrates to every emotion and 
sensation, like the strings of a violin too tightly drawn: a marvellous 
instrument, on which we play any mad tune that comes into our head, 
at first out of simple curiosity—‘ pour ricn, pour le plaisir, pour voir ’— 
but at length because we can no more refrain from it than the gambler could 
keep away from the glittering gaslight flooding the green baize cloth, or the 
drunkard cease to fasten his fingers upon the smooth, slender neck of the 
flask. We know very well that sooner or later we must snap .. . 
But—as through our very excesses and exhaustion we have come to acquire 
a strange, tremulous, supra-human sort of insight into what we call ‘the 
correspondences ”’, namely, the mysterious fatal conditions, the great vague 
forces that in secrecy and silence regulate the course of this unimportant 
world —we feel gradually growing upon us a sense of predestination from all 
time. Mere puppet upon a banal stage, mechanically we are playing out 
the petty tragedy of our fate :— 
“ Jai vu parfois, au fond d’un theatre banal 
Qu’ enflammait l’orchestre sonore, 
Une fee allumer dans un ciel infernal 
Une miraculeuse aurore : 
J'ai vu parfois au fond d’un theatre banal 
Un tre, qui n’etait que lumiere, or et gaze, 
Terrasser l’énorme Satan ; 
Mais mon coeur, que jamais ne visite l’extase, 
Est un theatre ot l’on attend 
Toujours, toujours en vain, |l’Etre aux ailes de gaze.” 

The burden of thought becomes too heavy for our brain. We must 
escape it: ‘ Enivrez-vous,—de vin, d’amour ou de poésie a_ votre 
choix: mais enivrez-vous.”” One or the other of these intoxicants 
would be quite deleterious cnough; we resort to all three of 
them—and to other things besides. ‘*And so we rot and rot, and 
thereby hangs a tale.”’ but on our road to a semi-suicidal tomb, we have 
elaborated weirdly admirable verse. We have hung passionately over its 
sonorities and cadences; it has grown into our soul and our soul has passed 
into it, and at every line may be felt the long-drawn languor and the deadly 
delight of the vibrations destined to shake us to pieces at last. 

Arthur. “We” .-. .«. “We” ... “We” .. . Come— 
speak for yourself. As for me, | decline. 

Maurice. Yes, we ave that man’s self, though I admit it is not an 
enviable one. But him | merely chose as a chance example: my rule of 
psychological penetration for purposes of subsequent ethical interpretation 
would hold as good with his very opposite as with him. And now, let 
us suppose we wish to write about Baudelaire, to explain him as we have 


felt him, as We have known him first and last. . . Will we not do it ina 


manner at once more just, more interesting, and more suggestive, than ifthe 
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task were attempted by someone who, viewing him entirely from the outside, 
sees of him only his actions, and ignores and neglects entirely the inner 
tendencies and motives that gave rise to these actions—as it were in spite 
of himself? Among these actions, what more significant than his daily 
actions of art, which with him indeed were ‘ actions of grace”; his art, the 
voice, the flower, the soul of his life upon earth? [It must be his 
own voice, as it were, that pleads this cause of his art, his art which to him 
was allinall. ... To know his art you must first of all know him; and 
to know him you must enter into him, and 

Arthur. Vell, after entering into your Baudelaire, | feel inclined 
to wash my hands. Besides which the dressing-bell has rung. But you 


were too absorbed to hear it. 


LEEPWARD DELILLE. 
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THE EXTENSION OF COLONIAL TRADE." 


DO not propose to consider colonial trade in its aspect of to-day alone, to 

weigh it only by pounds and shillings, by hundred weights and quarters 

of present measure, to weigh it only by our own comparative neglect, or 

rather want of encouragement, but rather by what it might have been 

under more favoured conditions, and by what it may be in the future if 

only common sense prevail, and the duty be recognised of developing our 
common [Empire instead of wasting our millions upon foreign soils. 

We can look at it in the double aspect. Some there are whose 
horizon is bounded by a Board of Trade return, and who say that whereas 
the foreigner holds four-fifths of the world, and the British Empire occupies 
but one-fifth, and that the foreign trade is therefore of bigger volume than 
the colonial trade, it is of the former we must be mindful, even to the 
extent of letting the latter go by the board. 

We need not fear to tace the facts. What materials have we to guide 
us? The full data are always and necessarily eighteen or twenty months 
in arrear, and we all know that a much shorter time is sufficient to com- 
pletely change the aspect of commerce in these days, when, as Lord 
Salisbury put it recently, every foreign nation is engaged ‘in industrial 
warfare with protective legislation as its weapon, and its prize the markets 
of various countries”. And who is the principal adversary ? We English. 
Treaties and politics have been winding band after band round our limbs 
and reducing us to utter helplessness. The highest political authority in 
the land corroborates this. Let us examine the Statement of Trade for 
[Sgo, the Statistical Abstract for 18go, the Trade and Navigation returns 
for 1891, and the Customs Record of the past four months. 

It is true that in 18go0 colonial trade with the United Kingdom 
amounted only to £190,000,000, whereas that between foreign countries 
and the United Kingdom amounted to £558,000,000. But what a different 
character the totals represent. In the one case we have practically com- 
plete equality between goods bought and goods sold. But in the case of 
the foreigner there is a balance against us of £90,000,000. In 1891 this 
adverse balance is increased to £126,000,000, and in the present year it 
bids fair to be very considerably higher. Four months’ trading in 1892 
show a decline of British export amounting to nearly £7,000,000, and an 
increase in imports of close on £4,000,000. Which trade exhibits the 
vreatest vitality, the foreign or the colonial trade ? 

In 1855, we find each head of the population of the United Kingdom 


* This paper is an abridgment of one recently read before the Society of Arts 
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is buying of the foreigner to the value of £3 19s. Id., and is selling to the 
foreigner £3 3s. 2d. worth of British produce. But in 1890 each head in 
Great Britain and Ireland bought £8 14s. 4d. worth of foreign goods, and 
sold but £6 4s. 6d. worth of British goods. On the other hand, the imports 
from the colonies have risen, in these thirty-five years, from £33,500,000 
to £96,000,000; from £1 6s. 1d. per head to £2 11s. 3d., and the purchases 
by the colonies from £28,750,000 to £94,000,000, or from £1 os. gd. per 
head in 1855 to £2 10s. gd. per head in 18go—or only 6d. per head less 
sales than purchases, instead of £2 8s. 1od. less per head, as in the case of 
| the foreigner. 

It seems absolutely clear, under such circumstances, that to the 
individual producer in the mother country, the colonial trade is infinitely 
more profitable, more advantageous, fairer in its operations than foreign 
trade. Of course we are all well aware of the fact that every Australasian 
buys nearly £6 worth of British goods, every South African’ brother 
£4 11s. worth, and every Canadian /1 gs. worth, compared to 8s. 3d. of 
the German, the 8s. 8d. of the Frenchman, or the &8d. of the Austrian. 


This is a matter of much importance to the home population. 





Let us not be content, however, with looking at totals only. Let us 
go into details, and then we see most clearly that the argument gains 
greatly in force. While a considerable proportion—much more than a 
third—of our exports to foreign countries—a_ total of some £66,000,000— 
are composed of raw material, machines, and implements, and. partially- 
manufactured goods, to facilitate the competition of the foreigner with us 
in his own and foreign markets, as well as on our own ground, upon 
unequal terms, that is free of the taxation the home produced article has 
to bear—the major portion of the colonial purchase is of goods manufactured 
by british labour. This is well illustrated by the following extract from 
the Keport of the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris for last: year :-— 

“ More than half the imports from England consisted of natural products, of which 
nearly a third was Austrian and Cape wool, while the greater part of the exports from 
France to England were manufactures, the produce of French labour. Phe value of 
the French manufactures sent to England was in fact within £400,000 of the amount 
of all the English exports and re-exports to France—food, raw materials, and 
manufactures combined.” 

Now as to the products of home labour taken by the colonies. 

Of £62,000,000 worth of cotton manufactures exported, £27,500,000 
worth go to the fifth of the world under the British flag. Of £24,000,000 
worth of iron and steel manufactures exported, £g,000,000 worth go to our 
fifth of the earth. Of £2,750,000 worth of hardware and cutlery sold over 
the sea, £1,165,000 worth goes to British possessions. 

Our fellow subjects take five times as much Dritish apparel, haber- 


dashery, and millinery as every foreign nation put together; three times the 


quantity of leather goods, a larger quantity of glass manufactures, and an 
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equal amount of hats, umbrellas, stationery, and steel rails. In ¢hort, 
while foreign flags combined only take £116,000,000 worth of British 
finished manufactures, the colonies and dependencies of England take 
£73,000,000 worth. Nothing can show more clearly the value to each 
individual in this country of the empire. 

Then, as to the import trade, it has been admirably analysed by 
Mr. James Edgcome. There is an import of £88,500,000 worth of natural 
food products. Of these foreign countries send us practically two-thirds, 
and the Empire one-third, and £8,000,000 are re-exported, leaving a 
balance for consumption of £80,000,000 worth. There is an import of 
£78,0c0,c00 worth of manufactured food products. Of these foreign 
countries send us all but £7,000,cco worth; £5,500,c00 worth are re- 
exported, so that the net import of food amounts to £153,000,c00. There 
is a large balance, though, to account for. Thereof £159,000,000 consists 
of raw material, and to it the colonies contribute over £54,000,000 ; 
£ 37,000,000 worth goes to be made up abroad, and a large proportion 
re-appears. But in what state? Worked up by foreigners. Close upon 
£57,000,000 worth of fully manufactured goods they send us free of all 
toll, and £50,000,000 worth remain for use in the United Kingdom. In 
addition there is an import of £24,000,000 worth more of foreign partly 
manufactured goods, making £76,000,000 of manufactured goods brought 
into this country from abroad, while the importation of colonial 
manufactured goods amounts to only £ 10,000,000, of which at least a third 
are re-exported. 

It will thus, T hope, be seen that not only do the colonies buy far more 
of the goods made by English labour than forcign nations in proportion to 
their extent and population, but that which they send us in exchange 
competes less with our wage yielding enterprises, but rather affords 
occasion for remuncrative employment. 

The returns of the first four months of 1892 illustrate even more 
eloquently the growing extension of colonial trade. They show not only 
that the shrinkage of export, owing to recent financial depression and 
other causes, is much less acute as regards British possessions than with 
respect to foreign countrics. The latter have taken upwards of £4,000,000 
worth less of British goods than in the same four months of 1&8 90, while 
the Colonies are only £1,000,000 in arrear. Our kith and kin have bought 
this year £2c,100,000 worth of British manufactures, while all the rest of 
the world has taken but a gross total of £38,000,000, whereof about 
£10,000,000 was in respect of raw material, mill work, and machinery— 
leading to increased foreign competition with our manufactures. The real 
proportionate value, therefore, of British possessions to the English, 
Scotch, or Irish artisan, as compared with foreign countries, and illustrated 
and this in spite of a policy of 





by this year’s trading, is as five is to seven 


timorous drift. 
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The past four months show clearly that, as a market, without consid- 
eration of the character of the purchases, India is worth as much to the 
British artisan as Germany, Holland, and Belgium combined ; as much as 
the United States, Russia, and Northern Europe combined; that 
Australasia is worth as much to the English mechanic as the whole of the 
Republics of South America; that Canada, the West Indies, and South 
Africa are worth as much as France, as much as Turkey, Egypt, China, 
and Japan put together, and more than the whole of Southern Europe. 

It seems absurd, under such circumstances, to ask, Is the colonial 
trade worth cultivating? For myself, as a representative of an industrial 
community, I do not hesitate to say that it not only presents great com- 
mercial opportunities, but carries with it political considerations of the 
most vital character. There is, for instance, the important fact that 
the sales of the colonies to the mother country, notwithstanding the 
diminished exports, show an increase for the past four months of over 
sixteen per cent., and point undoubtedly to these islands as affording to 





colonial producers the best and most certain market—a market after a 
time they could easily supply with ali the corn it demands. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to unduly dwell thereon. But it is important to con- 
sider if it will be best to leave the extension of colonial trade entirely to its 
natural course, or to assist it by such means as we can. 

What is our position? In the first place, England is the only colonial 
power which does not place the commercial relations between the mother 
country and the colonies on a different footing to the commercial relations 
with foreign countries. We may be the greatest colonial power of the day, 
but in the acquisition of colonial possessions we have only followed in the 
footsteps of Greece and of Rome, of Spain and the Netherlands. Their 
aim was the extension of commerce; ours was the extension of commerce. 
The same motive influences at this hour both France and Germany ; but 
alone among the nations do we treat the colonies, acquired entirely by the 
three great qualities of the British race—courage, adventure, and enter- 
prise—on absolutely the same footing as foreign countries. We give no 
advantage, we gain no advantage, over the foreigner. Is this common 
sense? ‘ Does the parent build his house, establish a business, to house 
the stranger, to enrich the rival?” Emphatically not. There is no 
difference whatever in the relationship between a mother country and her 
colonies, and that of a father to his sons. 

Now what is the result of this extraordinary policy into which england 
has drifted—for reasons the Prime Minister has declared ‘ we have been 
unable from the papers in our possession to ascertain” ? 

I have endeavoured to show the importance to the mother country of 
its colonial trade. But let it not be assumed that because our colonial 


trade exhibits greater buoyancy than foreign trade, that foreign nations 


have been slow to take advantage of the insane limitation the anti-colonial 
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policy of a former generation imposed on their fiscal liberty by the treaties 
of 1862 and 1868, which bound them to place the United Kingdom and 
foreign|nations-on one and the same footing. No, they have profited, and are 
profiting to the fullest extent, and in the past twenty years the sales of 
foreign countries to British possessions have increased over 84 per cent. 
while the sales of the Empire to the Empire have only increased 42 per cent. 
or one-half the former. That is a serious matter, and although it is true 
that the Inter-British trade is greatly in excess of the trade between 
foreign countries and British possessions, the latter are gaining fast and 
former receding. The last few months have seen the British West Indies 
compelled togive to the United States its own terms, expressed in the haughty 
language of superior bargaining power, although they will involve, if not 
discriminative, at least an increase in the duties upon British manufactures. 

It is not likely that foreign powers will come to England to deprive 
them of their boon of commercial rank pari passu on British soil with 
Britons, and it is nothing less than pitiable to hear a British Minister 
declare that he can do nothing because Belgium and Germany have not 
volunteered to surrender the cake. 

Let us look at recent events in Canada and Australia. 

In the Dominion we find that practically within the past six months 
two pregnant messages of State have been sent to the Mother Country. 
The first at the end of September from the Senate and House of Commons 
of Canada. Relieve us, says the address to the Imperial Government, of 
these treaty shackles your illustrious chief declares to be so ‘‘ unfortunate ” 
and so ** unlucky’, and your Minister of Commerce to be ‘relics of a past 
generation’. Give us the power to put a lighter duty on British than on 
German goods. 

Again, within the past four weeks, the Dominion House of Commons 
speaks with a voice both loud and strong. 

“That ifand when the Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland admits 
Canadian—that is, colonial—products to the markets of the United 
Kingdom upon more favourable terms than it accords to the products of 
foreign countries, the Parliament of Canada will be prepared to accord 
corresponding advantages by a substantial reduction in the duties it imposes 
upon British manufactured goods.” 

That motion was carried by a great majority, and even the most 
impassioned of the leaders of the policy of unrestricted reciprocity and dis- 
crimination against the Mother Country had naught to urge in opposition. 
The people were behind that vote. I have warrant for this statement, in 
that in every commercial centre in Canada | have heard with my own ears 
the people’s voice rise in support to the public platform. At every bye- 
election the policy of trade with the mother-country or with the United 


States was the issue, and nearly every bye-election has added to the forces 
of the Government, 
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Time was, and very recently, when Australian Ministers complained 
that their utterances were insufficiently heard and regarded in the mother- 
country. The complaint is likely now to be that too great importance is 
attached to casual observations and electoral sayings. I will not accentuate 


this, but simply recall the general tenour of some of the recent arguments 
a commercial federation on the model 





in favour of Australasian Federation 
of that of the United States, continental free trade and high protection 
against the mother-country and all the world. 

There can be little doubt that discrimination in Canada in favour of the 
United States, in Australasia of commercial hostility to the mother-country, 
must undermine the integrity of the Empire, for if it be true, as it undoubt- 
edly is, that trade follows the flag, it is even more true that political union 
hangs largely upon community of commerce. There is high authorityfor this. 

Everything points, therefore, I submit, to the absolute necessity of doing 
all that possibly can be done to bring about the extension of colonial trade. 


I hesitate to mention the subject of foreign tariffs. But it is impossible to 


disregard them in considering this subject. No man can ignore that the 
signs of the times are entirely in favour not only of the maintenance of the 
duties against British trade, but of their increase to a prohibitory rate on 
the European continent, as already in the United States and Irance. It is 
impossible for men to apply the same reasoning to their actions under such 
circumstances as they would if there was the faintest indication on any 
part of the earth to extend to Great Britain the treatment she has meted 
out here, to her nationals and foreigners alike, for the last fifty years. There 
is, in Great Britain, grave labour trouble close at hand, and it arises from 
what? From the fact that the pressure for existence has become so severe, 
that three men are sceking to do the work of one man, and subdivide his 
earnings. Nothing can be more certain than that neither the possession of 
Parliamentary votes, nor trade unionism, nor the power of combination and 
of strikes, render the working man master of the situation, so long as the 
door is left wide open to bring in the product of the labour of other men, 
and sell it at a much lower price. This was stated categorically the other 
day by Lord Salisbury to the deputation upon the ight Hlours Question. | 
recall the words :—‘‘ The temptation to a capitalist to take his factory inside 
a tariff wall, instead of remaining outside, is enormous. If he goes inside 
the tariff wall, that is to say, to the United States, or to Spain, or to France, 
he will enjoy entire freedom from the taxation which those countries impose 
upon goods, while the markets of England will be open to him as before.” 

Under circumstances such as these it is wholly Utopian to suppose 
that we are not within measurable distance of an entire economic change 
—of the adhesion of the governing democracy of England to the governing 
principle of the democracy of the world——namcely, self-protection. 

Therefore | venture to urge that we cannot do better than to use all 
our influence in extending Colonial trade, and by so doing help forward 
C,. Ik. Howarp VINCENT, 


the Commercial Federation of the Empire. 
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THE MODERN ACTOR. 


O spare any possibility of mystification, let me announce at once that 

by the modernatctor I mean the Music Hall singer, the ‘‘artiste’’ many 

estimable and rightly-inquisitive people have never seen, the ‘‘ professional”’ 

thought of by some only with horror and disgust. Most, I suppose, look 

upon this person as more or less of a pariah. Those who so look upon him 
are perfectly right. 

Every actor, and indeed, every artist, is properly an outcast and un- 
classed person ; and in most right-minded times and countries he has _ been 
so treated, to the advantage and content of all. Instances will swarm at 
the bidding of a moment’s reflection. Ostracism of the artist is very often 
called upon, and satisfactorily supplies explanations, even in these dilatory 
days. Among the great artists of the world Leonardo ranks with the fore- 
most. I, for my part, would rather believe it fate than fortuity that his dust 
lies in exile beside the yellow Loire. There is delicate quiet for what 
rests of his body in the little chapel of St. Hubert, which poises itself on 
the perilous rim of the rock of Amboise; and the lilies fade in the flag- 
stones above him, and the house of the kings of France crumbles around 
him. How unseemly to eyes of the Fifteenth Century would be the position 
of the fashionable portrait painter of this Nineteenth! And compare a 
portrait of Piero della Francesca with a picture of any noble lady in any 
Academy. 

Poets offer more convincing instances, having, in contrast with painters 
and sculptors, so little to do in the furnishing of life. Never have these 
known peace, except when under the protection of queens and dukes. 
According to the legend Homer was a blind and pitiful beggar. When 
the finger was pointed at Dante Alighieri, and it was said: that is the man 
who has been in hell, those who said it were not far wrong. Francois 
Villon was lashed and imprisoned and condemned to death. He who bears 
to-day the tradition of Villon’s song lies at this moment sick and hungry 
and naked. England has been rich in singers; the best of these have 
been done to death. Give her the advantage of one or two doubtful ex- 
ceptions ; all the rest she has driven to exile and suicide and misery. 

Come now to the particular case of the actor. Whole classes of 
English society still look upon the theatre and all its belongings as closely 
linked to the devil's hell, and with a vehemence of loathing that never can 
be wholly accounted for. The fecling of which this distrust is the present 
manifestation does not date only from the Methodist revival, nor from the 
asceticism of the Seventeenth Century. It is as old as the institution of 


the actor. One of the degradations to which, in old Roman law, the 
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status of a properly moral citizen was liable, was the J/evis nota, the slight 
brand of disgrace with which he became marked who followed a low 
calling—or, as we say now, “profession”. Of these the actor was typical; 
and however much he might be pampered for his antics and mimicry, he 
was marked, civically disgraced, disqualified, unprivileged, to a greater or 
lesser degree, at almost every incident of his life. 

In the middle age the actor (leaving aside the monks with their 
mysteries and miracles) is a most accidental person, wandering about from 


place to place—a vagrant, with his little repertory, very humble, ready to 





mount and present in a few moments whatever his patrons would have of 
him. And until the great burst of English poetry, our splendid Jacobean 
period, the mummer who trailed his rags and masks about the country had 
a very strange bag of tricks indeed. For my part I see it very similar to 
some impossibly low and humble variety performance of the present day. 
You would have farce and pantomime, half historical, clouded with myth 
and of uncertain origin; added to these, songs and dances, playing upon 
instruments of curious mould and use. Then there would be a learned 
animal, some feats of jugglery, and possibly, if the company were very 
complete, an exhibition of physical contortion. All whereby, the lord 
would be moderately well pleased ; the ladies of his house would have had 
their little shudder at the sight of a man walking with his head the wrong 
way on, or eating lighted pitch, or swallowing knives; and the nice, grimy 
knights would have each his theory about the mechanism of a certain trick, 
and go about croning to themselves the ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” of the 
period. But the mummers? were they hurried up at once to a seat 
beside their hosts, and coaxed over a chosen goblet to give a select re- 
petition of some minor trick? On the contrary, it never occurred to the 
patron that his clever visitors were in any way different from the pedlar. 
He gave them food and shelter in Christian and gentlemanly hospitality, 
and presents for the pleasure they had afforded him; but absolutely in the 
same spirit as he would have given them to the merest, humblest stranger 
at his castle. 

At the end of the Sixteenth Century, by reason of the youth and 
strength of the song that burst simultaneously from the lips of a hundred 
poets, poetry became a sort of fashion, and for the first time in England 
the interest of the patron in the art of his protégé began to be really in- 
telligent and intimate. Yet, though great was art, neither poet nor actor 
ever sought in that a pretext to become respectable, and the conditions of an 
aristocratic socicty would not have allowed them to realise their wish if 
they had. 

The poet to-day draws his rents, if he has any, and sits down to reason 
out that he is really a hated and a hunted thing. He pictures his mother 
cursing and crying against God that among all women she has been 


chosen to be the disgust of her revolted husband and bear the hated child. 
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mount and present in a few moments whatever his patrons would have of 
him. And until the great burst of English poetry, our splendid Jacobean 
period, the mummer who trailed his rags and masks about the country had 
a very strange bag of tricks indeed. For my part I see it very similar to 
some impossibly low and humble variety performance of the present day. 
You would have farce and pantomime, half historical, clouded with myth 
and of uncertain origin; added to these, songs and dances, playing upon 
instruments of curious mould and use. Then there would be a learned 
animal, some feats of jugglery, and possibly, if the company were very 
complete, an exhibition of physical contortion. All whereby, the lord 
would be moderately well pleased ; the ladies of his house would have had 
their little shudder at the sight of a man walking with his head the wrong 
way on, or eating lighted pitch, or swallowing knives; and the nice, grimy 
knights would have each his theory about the mechanism of a certain trick, 
and go about croning to themselves the ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” of the 
period. but the mummers? were they hurried up at once to a seat 
beside their hosts, and coaxed over a chosen goblet to give a select re- 
petition of some minor trick? On the contrary, it never occurred to the 
patron that his clever visitors were in any way different from the pedlar. 
He gave them food and shelter in Christian and gentlemanly hospitality, 
and presents for the pleasure they had afforded him; but absolutely in the 
same spirit as he would have given them to the merest, humblest stranger 
at his castle. 

At the end of the Sixteenth Century, by reason of the youth and 
strength of the song that burst simultaneously from the lips of a hundred 
poets, poetry became a sort of fashion, and for the first time in England 
the interest of the patron in the art of his protégé began to be really in- 
telligent and intimate. Yet, though great was art, neither poet nor actor 
ever sought in that a pretext to become respectable, and the conditions of an 
aristocratic socicty would not have allowed them to realise their wish if 
they had. 

The poet to-day draws his rents, if he has any, and sits down to reason 
out that he is really a hated and a hunted thing. He pictures his mother 


cursing and crying against God that among all women she has been 


chosen to be the disgust of her revolted husband and bear the hated child. 
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But in spite of his mother’s loathing the cursed thing grows up, under the 
tutelage of an angel, wild with the sunlight that dances in his veins. And 
he talks with the winds and the clouds, and sings like birds among green 
branches, so that the spirit that guides him weeps to see him so gay. 
Those he would love look upon him with dread and hate, or, taking 
courage from his harmlessness, try which of them can first draw from him 
a sob of pain. They mix ashes and offal with his food and his drink, and 
pretend themselves defiled by touching the thing that has left his hand, or 
by treading in one of his footprints. 

The notion is a charming one, exaggerated, as you have it here, into 
au artistic motive by so greata masteras Charles Baudelaire ;— for radically, 
mark, it is a true descriplion—yet to the ordinary person, the worthy, 
practical man, to whom artistic motive is a thing of the least possible 
Interest, it must seem very finnikin indeed. 

Nowaday passions of appreciation and aversion are weak and poor. 
If you let your neighbour rifle your pockets, he will—sometimes—lcave 
you alone to be whatever you choose, to talk to the winds and the clouds 
as you will. 

Under King James there was more candour; and the distance between 
prince and poet was better insisted upon. Where did this latter pass his 
days? Was it not in wine-shops and places of evil allure, drinking and 
brawling with the vile, with serving men and ruffians? But though the 
men were debased, the artists were strong and pure and noble, aristocrats 
in their measure, preferring to lie upon the clouds of their proper divinity, 
though those clouds were but the fumes of wine, than to sit upon the mere 
velvet of a duke’s furniture. And the actors meantime ? Depend upon 
it, when Wit Marlowe lay sleeping across the table in a tavern, it would 
have been a safe bid to look for Will Hughes beneath the table. 

And so right down, even into present generations, the actor has been 
an outcast and a pariah, identified always with Bohemia—a condition of 
life hard enough for those who lead it, in some ways, but surrounded with 
all sorts of graciousness and pleasant sentiment. The actor used to be 
branded with contempt. ‘This, by odd perversion, was in some way a 
pleasure and satisfaction to him. Look to the generic names by which he 
has been called: mummer, mime, mountebank, play-actor ; smelling con- 
tempt, there is yet about them a fondness almost as great as about the 
word Bohemian. Jlélas, la Boheme! Bohemia is under the hammer, I am 
afraid, of an auctioneer who represents amalgamated School Boards, 
County Councils and Excter Halls. 

All this to insinuate that the descendants of the true actor, the heirs 
of the authentic branch of the family, are no longer to be sought im the 
place that wilfully calls itself the Stage Proper, but in the Low Music 
Hall. The pretty miss and the university young man have driven out the 
lfor these, the artists, cannot be bothered to cavil with 


rightful inheritors. 
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the ponderous and the serious. When the rain comes in through the roof 
of one booth, the artist, being what he is, and not a carpenter, merely 
walks quietly to another, to continue his reason for existence, leaving the 


irritated enemy in possession. 


Now, being well assured who it is that, as a type, represents the genus 
actor, to seek to find who, for all practical and exalted purpose, the senti- 
ment of tradition apart, is The Actor. TYothis enda remark or two is 
necessary upon the theatre asit existsto-day. Letussaythatthetime produces 
all thatis wantedinthe shape of plays. Let us say that the actor is great and 
wonderful. Let us say that the play-houses are well-ventilated in summer, 
perfectly warmed and free from draughts in winter ; and assume that there 
is no charge for programmes. but the theatre, for the health and sanity of 
which the society that supports it is responsible? Why not say what we 
all know, that it is dead; dead, and buried under the boulders and pyramids 
of its own ponderousness. The corpse, of that thing that in life was so 
wondrous fair and so poetically neglected, is become matter of strange 
interest. Though as undoubtedly and ultimately dead as the crater of a 
model volcano, it is a source of continual anxiety, not only to itself, but to 
everybody else, by reason of the incidents of a frail digestion. Apart from 
the porridge and pepsine which forms the staple of its sustenance, it can 
only take the apple-dumpling of melodrama occasionally, and much more 
rarely it indulges what it pretends is a most pronounced taste, for truffles. 
But when it is question of the strong meat of young vigorous drama, or the 
wine of romance, it has to resort to artificial digestion. The Jacobean 
drama it treats as game, hanging it up till it is rotten, then cutting away 
the breast of the bird and feasting mor)idly on the skeleton. As a working 
concern the theatre is become a limited liability company, that engages a 
specialist and hopes to thrive. 

So, in spite of much that compensates the weakness and poorness and 
vanity of the dead theatre, its army of beautiful and talented mercenaries, 
the mechanism of its astounding stage effects, the splendour of the stuffs it 
gets from Mr. Liberty, the third rate, catch-penny bric-a-brac with which it 
is for ever ogling an over-educated pit, those of us who care at all about 
the matter must turn, if with sorrow, ftom the house of death, with its 
mocking and unseemly airs of vitality, to ferret out histrionic art in the 
humble lodging to which she has been driven. There she is for ever young, 
light of heart as of foot, gay and insouciante as on the day when shyly she 
first saw the light. She flouts the foolish le that she has grown old and 


hideous and deformed. She has the magic to escape all these misfortunes. 


The essential note in the tact and right wisdom of the Music Hall I 


take to be this: Never for a moment does it forget—-or only in the rarest 





instances—for what purpose it exists. INTrERTAINMENT 1s its watchword. 


While it remembers that it isin the safe way. Manifestations of art come 
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always bitterly to grief when seriousness overtakes them and they desire to 
instruct or elevate or philanthropise in any way soever. The spirit of art 
flees away by caprice, or is driven out; the cold, inert thing that is left, 
helpless, tries to galvanise itself into a semblance of life by uttering no matter 
what foolish propaganda. 

Of course the pursuit of folly goes on. The blind and deaf throng 
madly to see and hear the tract in five acts; no doubt they do it with much 
pleasant feeling of self-congratulation. These are the lovers of Robert 
Elsmeve, Germanism and the ¢endenzroman in all its aspects. 

There is scarcely a comparison possible between the warm, living 
stage and the dead one. The latter is naturally pompous, surrounded as it 
is with all its doctors and nurses. The other is sweet and coquette, clapping 
its hands as it dances, asking nothing of anybody. 

A theatre, in the abstract sense, as I said earlier, is brought about by 
means of everybody who has anything to do with it. Its managers, play- 
wrights, histrions, and audiences are all responsible, though the division of 
responsibility varies from time to time. At this moment we have to thank 
the ‘‘artiste ” for most that is of highest fascination upon his stage. He 
has brought elements of wonder almost gratuitously. Standing, as so many 
of them do, upon high pedestals of fame, these actors do not rest upon their 
laurels as they might. (I*or, once arrived at favour, these ladies and gentle- 
men get reputation and a following as serious as Mr. Irving’s or Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt’s.) No, for ever they bring new and newer, more 
consummate performances. And with how much accessory are their effects 
produced? Their properties are always of the rudest and_ simplest. 
The best, indeed, often do without them altogether, and are even indifferent 
to changes of light. Scenery, accessory of every sort, let us have them by 
all means; but the Music Hall, for whatever immediate reason, is practically 
without them. Its trashiest artiste has to face a difficult, a master feat— 
he must act, in the absolute sense of the word. His work is, by strength of 
personality and personal insight, to make something out of nothing, to so 
utter the words of his song as to give an illusion, toso dance that mechanical 
movements are rightly combined to a complete, a satisfying result in art. 
The evident indifference with regard to properties is significant. In my 
mind it goes to support a conviction, which is really perhaps only a fervent 
hope, that the Variety Stage of to-day is the embryo of a great theatre, a 
theatre that will evolve in ways at which we can only guess, that in its 
maturity will be absolutely different from the comedy house we are asked 


to look upon as ultimate. 


JOHN GRAY. 
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THE ALIEN QUESTION. 


HE pledge recently given by Mr. Balfour that the Government would 
shortly introduce a measure to deal with the hitherto unrestricted 
influx of destitute aliens, is one which, having regard to the present state 
of public business and the imminent Dissolution, does not seem very 
likely to be redeemed. Nevertheless the declaration is an important one, 
since it marks an epoch in the history of a successful movement, and 
commits a great party to a course of action which has been almost 
passionately demanded by the English working classes in the trades 
and the districts chiefly affected. 

The policy of the Government in this matter receives a powerful 
impetus from the recent Keturns of the Board of Trade. From these 
Returns it appears that 136,565 aliens arrived upon our shores during last 
year, of whom 38,142 were ‘not stated to be ew voute to America’. This year’s 
Returns show a still more decided increase. In the five months ending 
31st May last, 13,873 aliens ‘not stated to_be en voute to America” arrived 
at our ports, as compared with 11,632 arrivals during the same period of 
last year, an increase of 2,241. These figures appear upon the showing of 
the Official Returns, but thereis grave reason to doubt whether they really show 
the true extent of alienimmigration. There is reason to believe for instance 
that many of those who figure in the Returns as “‘ ew vowte to America”’ remain 
here. Again, the alien lists are not rendered from a// the ports as directed 
by the Act of William IV., while some of those so rendered are only partial. 
In no case are the penalties for neglect or falsity of declaration on the part 
of the Masters of the Vessels enforced; until the June of last year the 
lists were never checked at all, and even now they are only checked “** now 
and then” and in such a way as to afford a strong presumption of 
inaccuracy. Lastly, there is the practice of counting two children as one 
adult. Now since many of the immigrants complained of do not come 
here alone, but with their families—and often large families—this latter 
point is to be noted in estimating the numerical value of the Official Returns. 
It is true that Mr. Kobert Giffen, by a process of reasoning apparent only 
to himself, has watered down the 38,000 aliens who arrived here last year 
‘not stated to be en voute to America,” to about 10,000 as representing the 
number of those who came for settlement, but then Mr. Giffin ignores 
altogether the points mentioned above, which tell against the accuracy of 
his calculations, and he is known, moreover, to be a strong advocate of the 
policy of laissez faire. 


* Vide, Reply of Sir M. H. Beach, House of Commons, June, 1891. 
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But the question is not one of numbers merely. Even admitting, for 
the sake of argument, Mr. Giffen’s calculations to be correct, and reckoning 
10,000 as the total number of aliens who arrived here for settlement last 
year, their arrival would still have a very bad effect in the congested trades 
and districts which they affect: an effect out of all proportion to their 
actual numbers. In considering this influx we must take into account the 
nature of its distribution. If these immigrants were to distribute them- 
selves impartially over the United Kingdom, or to replenish our thinly- 
populated country districts, there might possibly be found something to be 
urged in their favour. [But the opposite is the case. The invading hordes 
of destitute Jews, vagrant Italians, and undesirable aliens generally, flock 
directly to our great centres of population, such as the East of London and 
the great manufacturing cities of the North—bBirmingham, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, and some other Scotch 
towns. Moreover they invariably select the most congested districts of 
these already over-populated cities, and remain there preying upon our 
people, underselling their labour, and taking the bread from their mouths. 
Thus the awful struggle for existence is intensified, and the conditions of 
life are made harder than they were before. 

In considering the undesirable results of this alien invasion, the 
economic aspect is undoubtedly one of the gravest and most worthy of 
consideration. The continuous and apparently unlimited influx of cheap, 
destitute, foreign labour cannot but exercise a prejudicial effect upon the 
interests of the native working classes. In the trades and districts affected 
they are forced to compete on unequal terms with those who are willing to 
work for a wage upon which an Englishman would starve, and to labour 
and live amid surroundings filthy and disgusting in the extreme. The 
direct tendency is to reduce the price of labour to a level below that 
upon which Englishmen can with decency exist, and to render effective 
combination impossible. Everyone knows that it is the lowest-priced 
article which rules the market, and if we have a body of men combining 
together to obtain what they consider to be a fair wage it is evident that 
they cannot maintain that combination ifthe destitute alienisat hand, ready to 
step in, and to work for little or next to nothing at all. The two trades 
principally affected are the cheap tailoring and cheap boot-making, but in 
others also, the cabinet-making, and cheap fur trade, for instance, the same 
evil is beginning to work, and always with the same results. Wages are 
reduced, labour is displaced and Englishmen are driven out of employment. 
Again, | would urge it matters little to the main argument whether the 
arrivals in one particular year were a few thousands more, or a few 
thousands less, when there are already so many of these semi-starving 
aliens in our midst. [Even supposing for the sake of argument that the 


numbers arriving were comparatively small—I do not for one moment 


admit it—they would still have a very bad effect upon the price of wages in 
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the trades and districts into which they entered. The inflow of a compara- 
tively small number into a neighbourhood where most of the work is low- 
skilled and irregular, will often produce an effect quite out of proportion to 
the actual number of the invaders. 

It has been urged that these immigrants do not enter upon native 
trades but introduce new industries of their own. If that were really the 
case such a contention would undoubtedly have much weight. The 
Flemings introduced the finer class of weaving into England; the 
Huguenots established new industries. In both of these cases the alien 
influx was beneficial. But it cannot be seriously contended that these low 
class Jewish immigrants have stimulated or created new wants. They have 
created no new trades, but they have debased old ones. Against the 
visionary theories of interested persons let us put a few plain facts, which 
will illustrate the evil effect of this immigration upon the price of labour in 
the four trades chiefly affected by it. I have collected a few articles made 
by ‘‘sweated’”’ work people in the East End, and have traced out the cost 
of labour in each instance. These samples include a wooden ‘* Windsor ”’ 
chair, solidly put together and neatly turned, it was sold for 1s. gd.; and 
the price paid for making it was 24d. A fur collarette of hareskin, dyed 
gray and lined, was sold for 1s. 6d.; labour received 13d. A pair of button 
boots, leather-lined throughout, were bought for 3s. 114d.; labour received 
24d. for the ‘lasting ” (¢.e., sewing, heeling and putting together), and 2d. 
for the “finishing”. This sum it should be noted did not include nails, 
wax and thread, all necessary to the work, which had to be found by the 
workman. But the worst case of all is that of a knickerbocker suit, 
made by a ‘‘sweated”’ Englishwoman in the East End; it was bought 
at a shop for 2s. 11d., and the woman received for making it 54$d.! This 
wretched pittance did not include needles, thread, and material used in the 
binding, all of which had to be found by the person ‘‘ sweated”. Now I 
put it to any dispassionate person, if honest labour has no better reward to 
offer than this, what wonder if thousands of our people are driven into idle- 
ness and degradation ? 

This thought leads one to consider the social aspect of unsifted 
immigration—the way in which it adds to the burden of pauperism, vice, 
and crime. Of the destitute condition in which these aliens arrive, and the 
semi-destitute condition in which they remain, one might write volumes, 
but it is unnecessary to do so, as it has been already revealed in evidence 
given before the Sweating and Immigration Committees. It has been 
brought vividly home to us by a recent instance in the Coroners’ Courts.” 
An inquest was held by the Coroner of Hast London on the body of the 
infant child of Adolphe Cashinere, a Kusso-Jewish imimigrant.f The 
father, who was unable to speak a word of English, stated through an in- 
terpreter, that he had been out of work for six weeks, (he worked in the cheap 


* January, 1892. | January, 1392 
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tailoring trade)—and that the mother had no medical attention except a mid- 
wife at confinement, no food but three-halfpenny worth of milk a day, anda 
share of a fowl which lasted them five days, and for which the husband 
pawned his trousers. . The deceased child had no clothes, save a napkin to 
starved. The doctor in 





cover it. It lived only one week and then died 
describing the wretched room where these poor creatures lived, said there 
were no sheets or blankets on the bed, that the mother had no proper 
clothing, and there was no food, except some sour milk in a dirty glass 
quite unfit for human consumption. A more striking object-lesson of the 
evils of our present system, than that unfolded in this tale of sordid misery 
it would be impossible to conceive. And yet this is by no means a solitary 
instance. Dr. Dukes, the medical officer of health of the district, said 
that he continually came across such cases. He went on to say, “I fre- 
quently come across three or four families living in one room. The poverty 
in the East End is terrible.” Surely if for their own sakes it would be a 
kindness to keep these poor creatures from coming into the country, it is 
even more desirable for the sake of our own people—thousands of whom, at 
the time I write, are looking in vain for work and for bread. In this fierce 
struggle for bare existence, what time or opportunities have our people to 
make their lives brighter, and broader, healthier and happier. The un- 
natural competition brought about by unchecked pauper immigration can 
only have one result. It drags down the Englishman and Englishwoman 
to the lowest level. They lose their self-respect and go to swell that 
degraded class which, not respecting itself, does not respect others. 

Again, in the cheap tailoring trade in the East of London, Englishmen 
are driven out of the field, unable any longer to compete with the foreigners. 
Englishwomen, however, can and do compete with them, supplement- 
ing their meagre earnings by means upon which one hardly cares to dwell. 
live or six years ago these women made nearly double by their work ; the 
competition caused by the influx of foreign labour has reduced prices some 
40 or 50 per cent. Now, even the miserable wages earned by them are 
irregularly paid. Work, too, is precarious, and there are slack times when 
the workers may be idle for weeks together. Yet they must still pay rent 
and keep body and soul together—if they can. How they manage to do 
so has already been hinted. ‘Thus does the ever-increasing tide of misery 
and degradation in our great cities roll on. 

Closely bound up with the social aspect of this question is the sanitary 


one. We all admit the importance of sanitation, for upon it depend not 


only the physical health of our people, but also of future generations. 
Yet we allow thousands of these destitute foreigners to pour in upon us. 
annually, bringing with them their filthy and unsanitary customs, and 
living in conformity with these alone, an outstanding defiance to English 
laws, and serious menace to the physical and moral health of the English 
community. It is a remarkable fact, that, just as the lower organisms in 
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animal life can continue to exist under circumstances which are intolerable 
to higher organisms, so can these aliens live, and even to a certain extent 
thrive, under conditions which to the more highly developed Englishman 
involve disease and death. How then, can the native workman compete 
with rivals such as these, who are willing to work for any wage, for any 
length of hours, and amid surroundings filthy and disgusting in the extreme ? 
Most of them retire worsted in the unequal struggle; those that remain 





sink—and must sink—to a life on a level with the sights, sounds, and smells 
which surround them. 

Such a state of affairs can only be remedied in one way, namely, by 
the direct intervention of the State. This fact the Government have recog- 
nized at last, by promising to introduce a restrictive measure, and the 
fulfilment of that promise will earn for them, to an extent of which they are 
probably unconscious, the gratitude of those of the English working classes 
who are affected by the evil. What is wanted is a measure not to restrict 
immigration altogether, but to sift it, and to refuse admission at our ports to 
all those who are in any way likely to become a public nuisance or a public 
burden. That there are difficulties in the way must be admitted by all 
those who have studied this subject, but difficulties are apt to disappear 
when boldly confronted. Such as they are, they may safely be left to the 
consideration of the Government which proposes to introduce a measure 
dealing with the question. The difficulties are by no means insuperable, and 
the problem which other nations have successfully solved is not one from 
which English statesmen should shrink because of the difficulties besetting 
its solution. 

In considering the question of legislation the first thing which strikes 
one is the isolated action of England in this matter when compared with 
other nations. Throughout Europe, all those countries which are liable to 
suffer to any extent from the immigration of destitute or undesirable aliens 
have taken steps to guard themselves against them, either by laws prohibit- 
ing their admission, or by local and police regulations rendering their con- 
tinued residence impossible. All our principal colonies, notably Canada, 
Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, 
have passed laws upon this subject, while the others have the power—and 
use it too-—of passing restraining Acts which effectually meet the purpose 
required. The United States, a country of enormous resources, and with a 
territory which can maintain seven times its present population, has seen 
fit from time to time to pass various restrictive laws on the influx of un- 
desirable immigrants from the Old World. 

If such a course of action has been found necessary in new countries 
like these, how much more is it necessary in our own densely populated 


little island, from which every year thousands of our people are being forced 


to emigrate because there 1s no room for them in the land of their birth? 


\W. H. WILKINS. 
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POPPIES. 


SH leaned across the poppy-bed, 
Poppies aflame like fire : 
Like stars the eyes shone in her head 


To mock a man’s desire. 


‘¢ Oh, yours,” she said, ‘‘ has been the fight, 
Mine is the guerdon now, 

To set a coronal this night 
Upon the victor’s brow.” 


A smile shot round her lips so thin ; 
She bowed his gaze beneath ; 
The severed poppies, red as sin, 


She wove into a wreath. 


“Oh, of this flower’s heart,” she cried, 
‘Oblivion is born; 
Take you these blossoms for your bride, 


Iorget me in the morn.” 


Across the sheet of dewy grass, 
Among the flickering trees, 
He watched her white-robed figure pass, 


And fell upon his knees. 


He plucked the poppies from the ground ; 
He pressed them in a cup; 
He bade the tlute and viol sound, 


He bade his guests to sup. 


“When Love is slain,” he spoke, and rose, 
‘* One only remedy, 

The secret that the poppy knows, 
To drink and then to die.” 


IeDMUND Kk, 


CHAMBERS. 
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THE TRUE JACOBITISM: A SURVIVAL. 


LMOST everything that is “ new ” 1s also bad: and the “ new” Jacobi- 
tism of which the Marquisde Ruvigny writes inthe Aprilnumber of THE 
ALBEMARLE, and which Mr. Andrew Lang delicately satinizes in The Tllus- 
tvated London News of May 7th, is no exception to the rule. It advertises 
itself and its objects to the world by all the methods of a Social-Democratic 
or Anarchist Association. It has “ propagandists”’, a ‘‘ programme ”’, and, 
which is its worst feature, it is fond of appealing to the People (distinguished 
with a capital P): and not then to those noble instincts which your 
Socialist or Fabian Society street-preacher claims that the people possess, 
but to those instincts of plunder, greed, and _ self-interest which agitators 
commonly find nearer the surface and more easy to work upon; and the 
possession of which no one will deny to the proletariat at large. 

In defiance of all the traditions of Jacobitism the apoiogists for the 
Legitimist League seek to advance themselves by what they would doubt- 
less call ‘* constitutional methods”. They propose, for instance, to obtain 
the election of Jacobites to the House of Commons, perhaps at the present 
moment the most wiconstitutional institution of this country. A House of 
Representatives originally elected to deal only with money bills and to ash 
for the redress of grievances before granting supply, it has gradually 
usurped the privileges of the House of Peers—the Legislature proper—into 
which all other Bills were to be first introduced, and submitted afterwards 
to the Commons for their approval. As it is, this club of supremely ill- 
mannered men, elected by the combined foolishness and knavery of the 
country, proceeds from time to time to enact law after law, each one worse 
than the last, more silly and useless, and more ruinous to the once happy 
realm of England. ‘To send men to swell the ranks of these vain babblers 
and clumsy makers of laws were as futile as it is foreign to every true 
principle of Jacobitism. 

The ‘ Programme” that the Legitimist League puts forward, and 
theadvancement of whichits Parliamentary candidates seck, runsas follows :— 
THE Leairimisr (JAconire) LeaGur or GreEAr BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
(The British Branch of the International Legitimist League.) 


Objects of the League :— 

I. To enlist the sympathies of the People in behalf of the eldest branch of the 
Royal Family. 2. Repeal of the Act of Settlement. 3. Repeal of the Septennial 
Act. 4. Removal of the remaining Religious Disabilities. 5. Maintenance of the 
Royal Prerogatives. 6. Reversal of all Attainders against the adherents of the Royal 
House of Stuart. 7. Repeal of the Royal Marriage Act. 


That the Act of Settlement, the Septennial Act, and the Royal 
Marriage Act should be repealed; and that all Religious Disabilities and 


all attainders against adherents of the House of Stuart should be removed, 
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is right and fitting. But that these ‘reforms” should be advocated in an 
unconstitutional assembly of plutocratic time-servers is not so. It would 
be more in accordance with the fitness of things if these ultra-Jacobites of 
the League would openly preach a Revolution and a Restoration of ‘ the 
Eldest Branch of the Royal Family” for whom they are so anxious to 
enlist sympathy: and who would, on ascending the Throne, be able to 
annul by absolute and Divinely-given authority every obnoxious and un- 
principled enactment of Parliament since the year A.D. 1688. 

3ut it is somewhat premature, if not altogether vain, to preach such 
ideas to a nation whose accepted leaders in politics, and many of whose so- 
called religious teachers, have so far forgotten the doctrine of authority as 
to apparently believe that the Archangels are elected by universal suffrage, 
that Heaven itself is periodically devastated by a general election, and 
that entrance thereto will be regulated by competitive examination. 

The Jacobitism of the Order of the White Rose is very different. The 
Order consists of persons, issn of whom are direct descendants of those 
who were “ out”’ in ‘‘the’15,”’ andthe ‘*’45 ”, or whodistinguished themselves 
as ardent Cavaliers during the Great Rebellion. It was originally founded 
some six years since with the idea of reviving and combining the remnants 
of those old Jacobite ‘*Cycles” and ‘‘ Corporations ”’ which had existed in 
various parts of the country from the early part of the eighteenth century, 
—some, like that of Wynnstay founded in a.p. 1710 and existing as late as 
“the fifties” of the present century, as convivial gatherings: and to which 
some of the Companions of the present Order have themselves belonged. 

The objects of the Order are very unlike the ambitious, and, as Mr. 
Andrew Lang calls them, ‘ the plausible schemes” of the League: as the 


following will show. 
PREFACE TO THE RULE OF THE ORDER OF THE WHITE ROSE. 


The Order of the White Rose holdeth the Principles concerning Kingship and 
Loyalty set forth in these two Articles of Faith, that is to say : 

I, That Sovereign Authority is of Divine Sanction, and existeth not solely by the 
Will or Consent of them that are subject thereunto: and 

II. That the Murder of Charles I. and the Revolution of the Year 1688 were 


national Crimes. 

And the Purposes of the Order are these : 

1. To maintain and to promulgate, both by Precept and by Example, a Belief in 
True Kingship and in its Divine Sanction: 2. To study, and to aid others in studying, 
the History of the Royal House of Stuart, and of the Upholders of its Cause: 3. To 
keep their ‘Sufferings and Sacrifices in perpetual Remembrance : 4. To fulfil all Loyal 
Duties: 5. To refrain fr om, and to discourage in others, all evil Speech concerning 
lawfully appointed Sovereigns: 6. To oppose all that tendeth to Democracy, 
whether within this Realm or beyond Sea: and to give good Will and Further- 
ance to them that anywhere support lawful Authority against its Enemies: and 
7. To keep in mind that the White Rose is the token, not only of Honour to the 
Royal House of Stuart, but of all Faithfulness of Heart, and loval Obedience: to the 
end that its Companions may make this Symbol of their Faith the Symbol of their 


Lives. 
It seems to me that these principles and purposes are far better calcu- 
lated to appeal to the only persons worth appealing to in these days,—men 


of intellect and letters like Mr. Andrew Lang, with his fine feeling for the 
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past and his keen appreciation of historical truth; and men of ancestry and 
position who have not degraded their ancient estates by converting them 
into market-gardens, nor leased their studs to the drivers of hansom-cabs 
that they may have the wherewithal to compete socially with the illiterate 
and immoral plutocrats who rule the roast and associate fraternally with 
the Heir-apparent to the Throne. But they will not appeal very directly 
| to these wealthy lower orders, nor to the present electorate of colliers, hinds, 
and factory-hands, to whom the pernicious and demoralizing system of 
-arty Government has gradually and inevitably handed over the adminis- 
tration of the country ; deeming, probably, because not one man among a 
thousand of them can govern himself, even in the simple matters of eating, 
drinking, or refraining from impertinent attempts to save his neighbour's 
soul, that therefore they are competent to govern those who have been 
dowered by God with powers of self-restraint, and with gifts of heart and 
intellect; though not, perchance, with fortunes made out of soap and 
mustard, which are considered to fall more correctly for disposal within 


the province of that other Power who rules the things of this world and who 


| has said, ‘* to me they are delivered, and to whom I will, | give them”. 
| Consequently the aims of the Order are distinctly and happily removed 


from the sphere of practical politics. 

The true Jacobitism has, however, in the course of the last six years 
very amply justified its existence. It first revived a wider interest in the 
Royal House of these realms by projecting and conducting to so brilliant a 
successthe Stuart Exhibition. © Vhe Companions and Associates ofthe Order 
at their meetings in Session (held on fixed dayscommemorative of signal events 
inthe history ofthe Stuarts, suchas White Rose Day—June roth, Restoration- 
Day, the anniversary of the Crossing of the border in * the ’45’, and so 
forth) have contributed inany most interesting historical papers, and done 


not a little for the folk lore of Jacobitism. Their organ, The Royalist, contains 





in its two volumes, a wealth of biographical information of a valuable and 
accurate type ; besides very pertinent comments on the political and social 


anomalies of the day: and it has been of undoubted educative value. 





A work which appears to me to claim the prompt attention of the 
Order should be the compilation of a History of england since the accession 
of Wing James I., which shall be absolutely a true history, entirely freed 
from the falsehoods, doctorings, and biassed conclusions of the subsidised 
Whigs who were told off to write history upon ‘* Revolution principles ” 
and equally free from the © impartiality” of later but scarcely more trust- 
worthy guides. 

But perhaps the Order’s most necessary and salutary work lies in its 
unvarying and strenuous opposition towards ‘all that tendeth to Democracy 
whether within this realm or beyond sea’. It is this many-headed, 
million-mouthed, enormous, and disaster-spreading monster which needs 


combating to-day—more even than the mammon-worship which it is 
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possibly destined to destroy. It may be answered with Mr. Lang “ that 
democracy has not quite finished trying its hand ’’, that it is irresistible and 
will sweep onward like a torrent. But none the less will it be good, as it is 
a duty to stand up manfully against it, to hold aloft the pure banner of 
Principle and Devotion, that all who care may see that the world is not 
absolutely abandoned to the monster which would devastate it. Grendel 
and his mother were as great, powerful, tyrannous, and noxious as their 
successors Democracy and its progenitor Usurpation; yet Beowulf, ‘ the 
Heaven-sent’’, vanquished them both. May we not hope to do likewise ? 
‘The battle will be hard and long. Yet not in doubt of any issue between 
right and wrong, but in good hope of final victory have we planted our 
White Rose.” = Our watchwards are ‘* Remember!” and “ Vigilemus !” 


R. DUNCOMBE JEWELL. 
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SCIENTIFIC PASSION. 


HRICE ten years have come and gone since the most modern of our 
littévateuvs wrote a poem with Love for its theme. At the time of 
its publication it was little read and less appreciated, for its spirit of meta- 
physical analysis was rather prophetic of a moral and mental condition 
to which mankind was drifting, than descriptive of an actual and common 
experience. The days were not as our days. With those cultured beyond 
their fellows, the hyper-critical faculty had commenced to invade the 
domain of the intellect, but the heart was still an unexplored territory. 
The scholar in his study may have spent his time in an attempt to fathom 
and classify the complicated mechanism of the mind, but they of the world 
worldly were not as yet inoculated with the desire to see the wheels of 
the soul go round. Into society the bourgeois element had permeated to 
some extent,—a feeling, but in no way a thinking quantity. The great 
middle-class, with its mercantile masculine, and its wool-working, Grundy- 
ridden feminine, has rarely stood sponsor to any purely intellectual move- 
ment, and La haute Bohéme was at that timenon-existent. Theartisticelement, 
as far as society went, was practically outcast, its energies and ambitions 
confined to its own circle and wholly uninfluential beyond. The socicty 
poet and the drawing-room tenor had not dazzled the darlings of May- 
fair with their sonnets and their songs, nor did the daughters of the great 
bow the knee at the shrine of the footlights. Liberty sat not at the receipt 
of custom, for the cult of the sunflower was still inchoate in the Oscarian 
brain. It was an age of commercial prosperity and corresponding in- 
tellectual heaviness. As for love, it was a convention frequently ending 
in another convention—marriage. If the matrimonial yoke proved irksome, 
neither party dreamt of lightening it by discussing the failure of marriage 
and the worthlessness of life in the columns of the daily press. Affection 
was chiefly physical, moral or immoral as the case might be, but in no 
sense was it mental. Tothe décadents of our day alone has the science of 
love been revealed, for the passions of the intellect are an invention of this 
century's end. 

And so this love that was to be, begotten more of the mind than the 
heart, inspired the poet to a story, which, though thirty years of age, is 
essentially of yesterday. It is a tale of two wedded lovers. They are not 
of the common herd, but a man and a woman with natures fine spun to a 
sensitive subtlety, into whose souls the iron of self-consciousness has 
entered. Side by side they stand in perfect sympathy. 


“Then each applied to each that fatal knife 
Deep questioning, which probes to endless dole.” 


Shadows of suspicion grow impalpably up between them. As Svanhild 
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says to Falk in The Comedy of Love: ‘‘From this hour our triumph steals 
disconsolate down hill”. Day by day, though the hands meet and the lips 
smile, the heart of each grows further asunder, stricken with the incurable 
malady of self-torture, the rift in the lute widening till all the music of their 
life dies in a jangling discord. Where are the originals of this drama ? 
Then they were mere abstractions, the creations of a poet’s fancy; but in 
these latter days they have become concrete units of a sentient humanity. 
Thus it isthat no simple sensation, however strong, is acceptable to the com: 
plexity of the modern character. As love has clothed itself on with science 
it has ceased in great measure to be pure sensation. The habit of con- 
stantly laying a finger on the pulse of the heart to count its beats has the 
effect of reducing emotion to a system. It is a fatal habit, born of our 
over-civilization. At twelve years old we tear open our dolls to see what 
makes them say “mamma”, and at twenty we dissect the souls of the 
living dolls by which we are surrounded to see what makes them say “I 
as Dead Sea 





love you”. The harvest of that knowledge may be—nay, is 
fruit, bitter, tainted, sterile, but 


—*‘ If I drink oblivion of a day, 
So shorten I the stature of my soul ”’. 


This expresses perfectly the haunting fear of the /fin-de-siécle lover. 

The cause of this analytical altitude in all sexual relations is to a great 
extent physical. Anzmic bodies often contain Laodicean souls. Where 
the blood runs thin and chill the senses have but slight dominion, and the 
material aspect of love pales as the amount of intellectual entertainment to 
be derived from it becomes of greater importance. It is this attitude that 
has unfitted so many of us for the constant association of marriage. It is 
impossible to be interesting to a person whom you see every day, for the 
assertion that familiarity breeds contempt is no less true of the mind than 
of the manners. We may cherish a deep affection for an objet de vertu that 
we have owned for many years, but we do not think of locking at it often. 
We know it so well—its contour, its colour, every line and curve in it, its 
perfection and its short-coming. There is nothing to be gained from further 
study of it, neither amusement nor profit. We would not lose it for the 
world, but if it were always en evidence we might one day resent its presence 
and impatiently place it out of sight for ever. So we make a niche for it a 
little way aside where we can be sure of finding it when wanted. The 
same principle holds good with regard to human chattels. When we have 
come to know many things concerning them, we should give them a place 
neither too near nor too far, lest the day overtake us when, wearied of 
learning the same lesson continually, we should be tempted to rend the 
page from the book of our life for ever. Of such a fate the lady of Ibsen’s 


drama warned her lover :— 


“ And we, when once the day of reckoning dawns, 
When we must stand before our mighty Judge, 
And He, a righteous God, bids us return 
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The treasure that He lent us in life’s garden, 
Falk, we shall find no answer then but this: 
‘Lord, we have lost it on our road to death!’ ” 


It is not claimed for this attitude of mind that it is either universal or 
healthy. These sentiments agitate not the commonplace breast, but that 
ability which enables such to take the gifts the gods provide, thankfully 





and without question, is not given to the modern temperament. If the 
gifts cease to delight, there are those who will question their celestial 
origin, and make scant ceremony of returning them labelled ‘“ Empty”. 
There are those also who, lacking the courage to disembarrass themselves 


of an undesired possession, will 
—‘‘ Unsustained 
Drag on Love’s nerveless body through all time ”’. 


And verily their doom is sure. 





“ With sparkling surface eyes we play the ball, 
\ It is in truth a most contagious game : 
| Hiding the skeleton shall be its name, 
Such play as this the devils might appal !”’ 


In the face of this curious fever of introspection the best that those of 
us so smitten can ask of love is a few perfect memories. La Rochefoucauld 
entirely entered into the modern spirit when in writing of the divine passion 





he said :—‘* Ce ne sont que les commencements qui sont chavmants”. The faint 
silver dawn of a conscious affinity ere the noonday has brought knowledge 
and the sunset satiety, or a twilight dream of unity that died as the lamps 
were lit. The first hours of a companionship before the idea of friendship 
has occurred to either. The fencing before the foils are taken off—the 
badinage before the grand sevieux. These represent the rosebud of love 
more perfect in its immaturity than in its development. Alas! that the 
fatal tendency in us will not rest till each petal is unfolded, though nought 
but a desolate pile of scattered leaves is left, bruised, withered, driven 


before the wind. Of such ephemera are our fairest memories constructed, 








for the zeal which Tallyrand denounced in statecraft is infinitely more 


fatal in love. 
“ Behold! I looked for peace and thought it near, 
Our inmost hearts had opened each to each, 
We drank the pure daylight of honest speech 
Alas! that was the fatal draught, I fear.” 





That one human soul should take the exact measure of another is a 
fearsome and an evi] thing. There is a subtle essence of individuality in 
each of us, which once relinquished is never again possessed. It is the 
texture of the clay in which we are moulded, the flame of the spirit which 
is animating and divine in us. To know those we love is one thing, to 
absorb them is another, and such merging of identity has but one end— 
self-hatred. It is futile indeed to bid the modern lover forbear to tear the 
veil from the heart of his affinity, but it is well if the soul-portrait that is 
given to another be not as a photograph, but as a half-effaced pastel ; 


something vague as a shadow, faint as an iImpression—somcthing alluring, 


because undeterminate. ktoy DEVEREUX. 
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A COMMENTARY ON LOVE. 


T man said: “If only you had not done it so! ” 
But the woman said : “ There was no other way ”. 

And, while they talked, the air was dusty and cold, the wind blowing wildly after 
rain: their steps made a-dull echo down the sodden street. It was a street of 
miserable, small shops : horrible eating-houses, with repulsive food in the windows ; 
barbers’ shops, announced by flaunting, striped poles ; and evil-smelling fishmongers : 
a street of infinite meanness, and degradation. 

Said the man: “Had you killed yourself, or gone into a convent, or simply 
turned me away, and done no more,I could have understood it. But you of all 
people! You,to marry that man, a man at whom we have laughed together. You 
called him once, as worthy as he was vulgar. Those are your favourite qualities, I 
suppose, now.” He spoke in a low, pleasant voice, without any strong emotion in it, 
but as though he were a little tired of things; and he looked straight forward at the 
distant lamps, dreamily. She answered him with a touch of anger in her voice, and 
a touch of pleading also; as though this conversation were of some great 
importance, as though something were happening for the last time. That it was the 
last time, she seemed glad ; but she seemed to remember earlier times, of which this 
was a brutal parody. 

“Yes! of course you can see nothing in it, but that ; of course, I have done a 
stupid, commonplace thing. Perhaps I was a coward or else a fool, and certainly a 
woman of no affections. But that you, of all people, should see no more than that ; 
and you could analyze things well enough once: true, it was the rest of the world, not 
me.” And she looked at him with a tolerant kind of compassion ; there was almost 
amusement at the corners of her mouth. 

“ What is the use of subtlety now?” said he. “TI can see facts, and no amount of 
interpretation can change them; you know I do not blame you at all, I merely 
wonder why you did this ; and I do you the justice of being sorry for us both. Five 
years ago we made up our minds to something better.” 

“A lifetime of earnest waiting, followed by the Kingdom of Heaven? You forget : 
we have ‘emancipated ’ intellects, you and I; we believe in the perfection of life, 
through the perfection of our own powers, don't we? Can there be anything perfect 
about expectation of impossibilities ? We wanted to marry, we were too poor to 
marry ; we loved each other dearly, and we agreed to wait. It makes a very pretty 
story so far, and it is you who spoiled it ; you told me all your new philosophy of life, 
about energy and realization of oneself, and the rest: and I wanted to live, to do 
things, to get experience. [loved you just as well,and I love you now, but I love life 
too! How [love it! And ratherthan do nothing, I dida monstrous thing, a thing I 
hate ; but at least it Was something. And I have chosen my experience, and given 
you yours ; and it all makes a complete tragedy of our lives, « misery to be proud of !”’ 

If she spoke the truth, if their lives were really tragic, they had an appropriate 
scenery for their passion: the dingy street changed into a flaring market, where 
another street ran across it ; a scene of very vulgar commerce, full of sordid sights ; 


the rough barrows and tressels crowded the pavement, discovering, under gross gas 


jets and naphtha lights, piles of rotting fruit and dirty vegetables ; the road was 
littered with banana skins and broken baskets; unpleasant women with fat red faces 
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kept up a chorus of harsh cries ; grimy children sprawled about the place. There 
was plenty of energetic living there ; and the man looked wearily at it with the same 
quiet wretchedness of manner, the same air of dreamy protestation. 

“It is difficult to understand you,” he said at last: “You defy yourself, you 
ignore me, and you triumph in the hopelessness of it all. Iam not romantic, as they 
call it; I knew the force of facts, and I realized our position. We were to wait for 
marriage, you and I, till we could afford to marry ; meanwhile we were to go on with 
our work and encourage each other. God knows, I did not want to make a pretty 
picture of our condition, the faithful lovers in their poverty; but we understood 
each other then, we wished each other good luck, and we were to be man and wife 
some day. Neither of us were starving or struggling more than most poor people ; 
in fact, soon after your wedding day my salary was raised. Not that it equals your 
husband’s income yet.’ And he stared into the distance with a little smile: the 
crude lights fell upon his face, revealing its pitiful look of desolation ; they fell upon 
her face, illuminating its look of annoyed assurance. And a barrel organ began to 
play an ancient waltz, full of exhilarating measures: that strange dance music, which 
stirs the blood. 

“There: listen to that ! it 1s hideous, maddening, out of tune: it is wicked to 
play such things in this horrible place. It ought to be played upon beautiful 
violins, in a great white room full of flowers. But all the same it thrills every nerve 
in my body ; it takes me away from myself and my troubles and my tempers: it 
makes me wild with enthusiasm, I don’t care what, or why. Don’t you understand ? 
That is how I felt about my marriage, it took me away and changed me ; of course it 
was not what I wanted : there’s nothing very glorious about a stockbroker, except 
his money. But it gave me a chance, a chance !”’ 

She walked with a certain impatience of movement, like one expecting a splendid 
landscape at a mountain top. She pitied him for her cruelty : she was half proud of 
him for resenting her common sense. Certainly the play had tragic complications of 
motive : and she was conscious of it. 

He said nothing for a little while, then he said very simply, “ Do you remember 
the afternoon, when we went to the National Gallery together: and you said you 
would like to be a beautiful picture ; and I said I was glad you were not? Iam not 
so sure about it now.” 

“Did Isaythat? If I did, of course you saidthe other thing. And it was quite 
true, I should like it ; and I should like to bea great piece of music : not a statue, that’s 
too like myself. I have always felt that ; felt as if life ought to be a perfect thing, all at 
once and always; not a wearisome struggle about uncertainties. Look at this place ! 
don’t you hate it, all the sordid people and things in it? Life seems all too difficult ; 
one has to think so much, and to be always wanting and getting things ; it’s too 
difficult. I haven't married for money, I married for the chance of something great. 
I can’t explain it more than that: for the chance of feeling happy somehow, and 
unconscious.” 

“Did it never occur to you that you were inflicting a certainty of the opposite 
things upon me?” 

“Ah! don’t ask me; you mustn’t think I never thought of that ; but what could 
Ido? I should have gone mad of my own thoughts, waiting, and longing, and 
wondering. And you had so much to keep you calm: your books, your writing, and 
those things. It seems to me that women want to live more than men; you can 


forget yourselves ; and you can forget me.”’ 
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A wonderful beauty came into his face. ‘No! butI shall forget a great many 
other things, my hopes,and my disappointments, and your marriage. I shall remember 
you.” 
A man passed, singing a music hall song to the twang ofa banjo ; a noisy burst of 
voices came from a garish public-house ; and a melancholy church bell began to ring. 
The energies of life again, the bustle and the stir, the emotion and the business, of men ; 
and the incidents of it all, the little details, were very trivial ; it seemed absurd to 
take such a life seriously, to be tragical and passionate ; and there were no stars to 
solemnize the coarse neighbourhood. 
“Me! andthe dress 1 wore, and the boat when we rowed on the river, and the 
tea we had in the evening, and the gloves I darned for you one Sunday. Me! what do 
yon mean by me? Now you understand ; what have we been to each other but just 
ordinary people, common acquaintances who got on well together? Yes! I know we 
were in love, but that was quite a commonplace affair ; true enough for a time, but 
quite commonplace. That’s what I mean ; everything is like that. You know what 
people mean when they want to go on the stage; 1 want that too, without going on the 
stage, I want to do things and to wonder at myself.” 
“And I did not give you enough chance of that ? But you would not wait to try 
me ; together we might have discovered something about ourselves, some motive 
or other which would have drawn us on to success in life. I donot think our love 
would have been dull, a stupid sentiment. but you would not wait.” 
“ Don’t let us talk any more,’ she said. Then she continued: “I ought to tell 
you that my husband knows nothing, nobody knows anything about you; I told him 
I was yoing to say good-bye toa friend. He is very good to me. I am not very 
happy, I never was ; but it’s a better life than | used to lead. I never forget that I | 
have done something, not great or wonderful, but something great in a way; it was a 
step taken. And I don’t pretend to forget you or to dislike you; but I seemed to | 
have an instinct towards trying things, trying tomaster them. It came upon me quite 
suddenly, and I almost felt it would be wrong to stay as I was. I looked at myself 
from the outside, I tried to call myself a coward and untrue to you, but it didn’t seem | 
real. Iam not always selfish. Sometimes I feel sorry for you and hate myself, but I 
can’t help feeling, too, that I did right. It’s as if I had some other life to take care of, 
not my own, and I must look after the wishes of that, even while I despise them. 





Perhaps you had better think me mad than anything else.” 
She spoke in a clear sad voice, slowly, without a trace of passion now, but in the | 
tone of a witness telling some very familiar mournful story. 
The solitary bell came to a stop with a lingering echo as they passed the church 
door ; without saying anything they went in. Very few people were there; the 
church was dark in spite of the lit sanctuary. An old priest with a kindly face sat to | 
the right of the altar, repeating the vesper Psalms with his attendants very fast and | 
low. Above the chancel arch shone out in gold letters, the words : Deficiae meae esse | 
cum filiis hominim. They stood just inside the door by the stoup of holy water, and 
listened to the old-world sounds. A wrinkled Irish woman, crouching on the floor, 
rattled her beads and looked immeasurably old and oblivious. For a minute they 
stood there; the man tired and uninterested, the woman hushed and curious. Then 





they went out. 
“That is it, again,” she said, presently, “the same influence! You saw nothing 





| but a few common old women, and a priest muttering the service. You heard nothing 
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Just now in the barrel organ but a silly tune. You were superior to them, and did not 


find any fascination in them, because you understood them too well and did not care 





about them. But I tell you, the Latin words and the unusual air, and the priest in 
those strange vestments, made me thrill with wonder, a kind of apprehension. It was 
all so mysterious, anything might come out of it or be meant by it! Oh! T can’t say 
it in words, but these things, anything strange and sudden, touch me like something 
electric. They seem to know so much, to have so much in them, if only I could 
understand it, and I want to understand. It is of no use for you to explain it all away ; 


you can’t explain away my nature. I am always waiting for things to happen; I 





grew sick of waiting for our marriage, because it was so far away, and of so little use, 
and so mean. I don’t say it against you, only you don't feel all this and I must say 
something, There were no possibilities in our marriage.” 

He sighed a little impatiently, growing tired at last of even her anxious talk. 
“| think I do understand ; let us call it nothing worse than a mistake. And that is 


5? 


the worst after all. We need not have made it.’ And his mind wandered away to 
other things, the sure mark of extreme distress. He considered mechanically how 
much work was to be got through by the morning : wondered even whether it would 
rain later; debated her best way home. The streets were full of people swarming 
out to the night in true London fashion ; already he had forgotten the weary divisions 
of heart, the bitter pleading, his own disaster: let things be. And he had never 
| suffered more than in that dull return to facts. 
“T shall not see you again,” she said quietly, ‘‘ not even if I wish it. And if you 
hear of me try to forget it; I don’t want to think of you making yourself miserable 


or angry with me. Neither of us can help the other now. It was a mistake, as you 


_ 


| say, and we were happy when we made it, but that can make no difference now.” 

| Both were conscious that they must be silent at the last, that each word stung 
the other and increased their difficulty. The noisier streets were passed and they 
were walking in a deserted region of small lodging-houses, where sombre little 
gardens looked torlorn in front of the dim windows. Still there were no stars, the wind 
blew more strongly now and chillier, ruffling the rusty shrubs by the garden rails and 
sounding dreary among the few trees. A perfect sense of desolation was in the air : 


the feeling of incapacity for all action, of inequality to all possible events. 





She walked slowly and was very worn out; the strain of emotion, the half 
conscious labour of self-deception, or of self-analysis, told heavily upon her. That 
| most subtle of emotions, the misunderstanding of oneself, wearying the brain with its 

efforts and palsying the imagination, came strongly upon her also. How is it possible 
to explain emotions ? And which emotions are true, true intellectually, in their full 
| purport? The dizziness of that, and the squalor of those noisy streets, mixed 
| themselves in her brain ; she loathed the taste of life, so bitter, and so beclouding. 


He walked at her side in a dream, a dream of nothing. 





After a while he stopped at a house: one insignificant and meaningless as the 
rest. He let the low iron gate clash harshly behind him; then turning round, 
“ (Goodbye, he said. She no more than touched his hand, and said nothing, walking 
quickly away. He went upstairs in the dark, stumbling over the ragged oilcloth. 

t 


Twenty minutes afterwards she knocked at his door ; but finding him out, went away 





| again. 


LIONEL JOHNSON. 
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MORE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


A high-class Review which is very popular with a wide circle of readers. It contains 
as a supplement an exquisite study by Sir Frederick Leighton ‘‘A Dead Romeo”’.— 
—Manchester Guardian. 

Discusses many matters of interest ina thoughtful and intelligent way. The magazine 
is well printed, and is pleasant to the eye and the hand.— Birmingham Post. 

The ALBEMARLE—always bright—is brightened by another of Mrs. Holland Hollister’s 
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The ALBEMARLE fulfils the promise of its infancy ; ‘‘ An Awkward Will” by Lord Desart 
promises to be intensely funny.—Vanity Fair. 
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Age’’and Mr. James W. Bouchier has an interesting account of a journey to Kustendil with 
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A beautifully executed supplement is given with the ALBEMARLE. It is a study of a 
‘‘Dead Romeo” by Sir F. Leighton; . . . this aristocratically got up magazine. 
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That excellent periodical the ALBEMARLE.—Penmth Observer. 

The ALBEMARLE is a very able and brightly written review; . . . several most 
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If brevity be the soul of wit, the Editors of the ALBEMARLE have but to look for the 


body ; and they appear to have found it in most of their bright articles for this month. 
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